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Connaught, and receive there the proportion of land to which they were entitled. In most cases they received inferior land, in some cases nothing, and in all cases the removal entailed great suffering. Even a still more sweeping scheme for the transplantation of all classes of native Irish was for a time under consideration, but in the end few but landholders were actually transplanted. Artificers and labour-ers were allowed to remain behind, partly because their guilt was held to be less, partly because it was difficult to remove them, and because their services were needed by the new owners of the soil. Finally, the confiscated lands were surveyed, divided into different classes, and distributed by lot amongst the soldiers and the creditors of the government.
By 1656, the process was practically completed, and two thirds of the land of Ireland had passed to its new owners.
Cromwell himself thoroughly approved of the principles of confiscation and colonisation. " Was it not fit/' he asked, " to make their estates defray the charges who had caused all the trouble?" " It were to be wished," he told Parliament when announcing his capture of Wexford, " that an honest people would come to plant here." Accordingly he wrote to New England inviting " godly people and ministers" to leave their homes in America and establish themselves in Ireland. But with the details of the land settlement effected during his Protectorate, Cromwell had little to do, though sometimes he intervened in favour of persons harshly treated by the Irish government. Thus hes theoretically left should be transplanted tos more cause of
